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A BRACE OF NEW YORK EXHIBITIONS 



For its twenty-eighth annual exhibition, which will be its last as a 
separate body and which was opened to the public in the Fine Arts build- 
ing, New York, the Society of American Artists elected to show 448 works 
in oils and sculpture that were depressing from their monotonous uni- 
formity and general lack of ideas. It has been stated that about 1,700 
works were submitted in all, but for some reason that does not seem at 
all clear fully two-thirds of these were rejected, while several painters 
were allowed to hang two or more works in which there. was practically no 
variation either of idea or method to serve as an excuse for this partiality. 

A striking illustration of this sort of thing was found in two of the three 
pictures by Sergeant Kendall. His "Beatrice" and "The Seer" contain 
precisely the same two figures in the same chair, the only difference being 
a slight change in the pose of the mother and child. The space occupied 
by one of these might better have been filled by the work of one of the 
rejected, though either could have given way to his admirable "Three 
Portraits." T. W. Dewing is another man who repeated himself in "A 
Lute Player" — one of his anaemic women, crowded into the corner of a 
room, with one of his favorite instruments in her lap. The only variety 
to be noticed in George de Forest Brush's contribution is that the clothes 
of his woman and children are of a deep red, instead of his old greens and 
blues. This list might be continued indefinitely, as in the case of two of 
the prize winners, Childe Hassam's "June," that drew the Carnegie prize, 
and E. W. Redfield's "The River Delaware," which was awarded the 
Webb prize. Even Lydia F. Emmett did not escape this monotony, in her 
Julia Shaw memorial prize winner, "The Boy in White." 

Of course, there were many good things on the walls of the six rooms 
it took to hold the pictures and sculptures. Among them were Robert 
Henri's "Young Woman in White and Brown," Irving R. Wiles's por- 
trait of Dr. John W. Burgess, Jerome Myers's "Religious Procession," 
Everett Shinn's "Hippodrome, London"; two Arizona landscapes by 
Albert L. Groll, M. Jean McLane's "The Locket," Bruce Crane's 
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" March," Ellen G. Emmett's distinguished " Portrait of Mrs. G.," and 
John R. Koopman's " Dock Scene." In the west gallery Ellen G. Emmet 
had another capital portrait of Mrs. Mark Hanna; Jerome Myers had 
one of his East Side street scenes. In the Vanderbilt gallery there were 
another portrait of the wife of 
Howard G. dishing, whom he 
has painted so often; a dis- 
tinguished portrait of a boy 
in full length by Lydia Field 
Emmet, Samuel H a 1 p e r t ' s 
" Night," J. Alden Weir's 
"Fur Pelisse," J. J. Shannon's 
"Ideal Head," and Abbott H. 
Thyer's "Winged Figure." 
Two of the more individual 
notes in the exhibition were a 
landscape, by Ernest Lawson, 
and W. Glacken's "Central 
Park — Winter." 

The Ten American Paint- 
ers have not always convinced 
visitors at their annual exhibi- 
tions that the principle of com- 
plete personal liberty, which 
was the avowed reason for 
their secession from the Society 
of American Artists, could be 
relied upon to secure a good 
show. But this year they more 
than justified expectations. 
Their collection of thirty-two 
paintings at the Montross gal- 
lery was one of the best they 
have assembled. If it con- 
tained nothing besides J. Alden 
Weir's portrait of "A Gentle- 
woman " and Edmund C. 
TarbelPs "A Girl Mending," 
the show would have been 
noteworthy. Mr. Weir's half- 
length study of a dark-haired 
young woman, resting her 
clasped hands on the corner of 
a table, is one of the very best 
of receiU American portraits DANQNG GIRL 
The subject herself is not of By Paul Nocquet 
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remarkable originality or distinction in type — since her name is not men- 
tioned in the catalogue, it is permissible to remark that she is not beautiful, 
except in the oval shape of her face. But the painter left no doubt whatever 



ADULTERY 
By Paul Nocquet 

that she possesses an inherited tradition of good breeding. What she may 
have lacked, in absolute interest for the person not acquainted with her, 
Mr. Weir has himself contributed. The portrait will be one to see again, 
ten or twenty years hence, with genuine pleasure. 

Tarbell's picture has elsewhere been commented on in Brush and 
Pencil, and the subject does not call for further discussion at this time. 

Robert Reid's large panel, "The Gold Screen," is fatigued in design 
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and color — it wants freshness and vigor; it is theatric and prearranged in 
aspect. The painter was better represented in a little square, "After the 
Storm,' ' with. its moving waves, its well-placed vessels and its wet beach 
reflecting the mauves and grays of sky and water. Frank W. Benson's 
portrait of a middle-aged man, with blond mustache and gray hair, is surely 
the realization of a Boston type. A George Moore could deduce from its 
informing surface the flavor of this man's pet coffee, and the exact time his 
breakfast eggs are boiled, almost as well as he could make inferences about 
the subject of Manet's "Bon Bock." There is uncommonly skillful treat- 
ment of whites and pinks in Mr. Benson's "Three Sisters;" his "Coasters 
in Harbor" emphasizes overmuch a foreground of ruffled waters. 

One should mention Childe Hassam, Willard L. Metcalfe, Joseph De- 
camp, and Thomas W. Dewing of this group of interesting painters. Mr. 
Hassam's nudes, walking among trees, and his street and park study are of 
the familiar sort, and good exemplars of his methods. "The Bather" 
is agreeably harmonious in color, and the Central Park landscape holds 
up well, without saying much that is new. Mr. Dewing's portrait of a 
woman in evening gown, seated, is much like those he has been doing for 
years past. Mr. Decamp's portrait of himself is a conscientious study; his 
two figure studies seem affected. Mr. Metcalfe's landscapes are very 
uneven. "Lengthening Shadows" has admirable construction and whole- 
some sentiment; "The Misty Moon" is decorative in pattern, and "No- 
vember Sunshine " wants only a note of firmer conviction to make it of 
permanent interest. Adapted for Brush and Pencil. 
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In music, Sir Edward Elgar, with his superb and uplifting choral setting 
of Cardinal Newman's "Dream of Gerontius," and his equally sincere 
though less completely inspired " Apostles," is an isolated and remarkable 
figure. In religious sculpture, 
the historical, the theatric and 
the sentimental divide the field. 

In painting, the union of 
the exalted nature of a Watts 
or a Segantini with artistic 
powers matching theirs at their 
best is excessively rare. The 
interpretative value of Holman 
Hunt's " Light of the World," 
for example, greatly over- 
balances its worth as a work 
of art. There is a nea er ap- 
proach to equality, on a high 
plane, of these dual require- 
ments, in Dagnan-Bouveret's 
" Christ at Emmaus" or in 
Leon Lhermitte's ''Christ 
Among the Lowly," lately 
acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum. Edouard Manet's 
splendid modeling of the 
Saviour in an important can- 
vas often shown at the Durand- 
Ruel galleries may not escape 
the charge of theatricism; like 
Verdi 's famous ' ' Manzoni ' ' 
Requiem, which hints broadly 
at operatic effects, the treat- 
ment is not perfectly in accord 
with the theme. 

When looking at Tissot's 
numerous pictures of Christ, 
the observer is struck by their 
ethnological plausibility, their 

accurately measured flow of religious feeling, and by their lack of 
beauty. ' Munkacsy, with his elaborate and ingenious "Christ Before 
Pilate," is only a few removes above Gustave Dore. The realism of 
Millais's "Carpenter Shop" has been improved upon by Fritz von Uhde, 
who revives the naive practice of presenting the Saviour in the peasant 
garb of to-day, in Germany, as certain of the early painters made Him a 
north Italian, a German, or a Lowlander — an odd license of the artist. 

When all is said, however, there is hardly a recent painting of the Christ 
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that communicates the fire of conviction that burned in the hearts of the 
masters and of those for whom they worked. This goes to show that it is 
a task for the few, for one painter out of ten thousand, and that hejmust be 
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impelled, not by material interests but by a force from within that over- 
rules all other considerations, if he is to succeed in his artistic enterprise. 
In the "Conceptions of Christ" exhibition not one of the pictures, un- 
less it be that of Gari Melchers, suggests a spontaneous and personal ex- 
pression of the artist. Mr. La Farge's beautiful canvas is head and shoul- 
ders above the rest in pictorial accomplishment, but despite its elevation 
and spirituality of type, the face of the Saviour wants forcefulness and con- 
viction. The observer cannot fail to enjoy the beauty of color and the 
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admirable painting of draperies, but he will miss, perhaps, the relish that 
marked the painter's work in the large decorations recently done for the 
Minnesota Capitol, and he cannot feel the impact of a thought that would 
not rest until it had found utterance— an utterance to impress the world. 
Mr. Melchers shows a weary and stricken Christ, dark-haired and clad 




CONCEPTION OF THE CHRIST 
By Will H. Low 

in a coarse robe like a German or Russian peasant. Mr. Melchers lives 
in Munich and this is a natural mode of expression to him. American 
painters cannot find, at home, any recognizable peasant types from which 
to make such studies. The lack of these, and of distinctive and appro- 
priate costumes for those who live and work on the land, has been, by the 
way, a positive deprivation to American art. Melchers has painted the 
head and shoulders of his subject with breadth and simplicity. His work 
carries a definable idea. 
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personal, conception of Christ. It is the Saviour in the plenitude of his 
earthly ministration, crying to a weary world to come unto Him for rest. 
I have striven to impart an im- 
pression of strength and 
serenity to the face, and have 
conceived the character in the 
decorative, rather than the 
dramatic spirit. 

Frank Vincent Du Mono. 
— I have chosen to treat this 
subject in a dramatic rather 
than a decorative manner. 
By robing the Saviour in 
white, against the dark open 
portal of the synagogue, I have 
endeavored to portray a force- 
ful serenity which, while hu- 
man in outward expression, 
is divine in its subtler sug- 
gestiveness. The woman in 
terror of her accusers crouches 
at the feet of the Saviour, 
while to one side, in the 
shadow, a self-centered Phari- 
see reads the Mosaic law. 
This, with the female figure in 
an attitude of denunciation, 
is intended to typify the nar- 
rowness and bitter scorn of 
the dogmatic Church. 

Gari Melchers. — I have 
painted an Ecce Homo in the 
mediaeval, romantic s p i ri t . 
The face is upturned and 
agonizing, the coloring being 
in a blue and sombre minor 
key ; but, instead of the crown 
of thorns, a golden halo en- 
circles the head, symbolizing 
the divine hope of the Resur- 
rection, not an abiding sorrow. 

George Hitchcock. — In painting Christ in Gethsemane I have de- 
picted the Saviour at early morn, after His night-long vigil and prayer on 
the Mount of Olives. His face is misted with the divine calm of renun- 
ciation, while the spring sunshine filters through the trees and falls in bright 
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patches on the flower-starred hillside. This moment in His life has ap- 
pealed to me as best suited to artistic treatment. 

John La Farge. — I have striven to portray Christ as the worker and 
man, choosing that special moment when He was addressing the multitude 

on the Mount of Olives. The 
white-robed figure is standing 
in the shadow of a tall rock, 
such as is common, according 
to my personal observation, 
to the locality. While not at- 
tempting to interpret a drama- 
tic moment, my endeavor has 
been to foreshadow, in the 
face and figure, something of 
the sadness and agony which 
were to come. 

Frederick Lauber. — 
What has impressed me most 
in painting this picture are 
the spiritual power and quiet- 
ness of the Saviour — the 
giving of self, and the love, 
mercy, and charity He brought 
into play, especially for the 
oppressed and outcast. This 
has seemed preferable to any 
scene from His ministry ac- 
companied by accessory fig- 
ures — the Man of Sorrows 
traditional visionary figure — 
remote from men. As for my 
success, it is, of course, for 
others to say. 

Charles C. Curran. — In 
"Come Unto Me" I have at- 
tempted to represent an ideal of the universal Christ, whose chief char- 
acteristics are a loving compassion and manly strength — moral, mental 
and physical. The lean muscular figure, the hair parted on the side, 
the upright pose and the facial expression reflect those qualities. He 
stands in a subdued descending light symbolical of the watchfulness of 
the Heavenly Father. Scars in the palms indicate that his earthly mis- 
sion is over and that he stands in his final attitude toward mankind, with 
the hands extended in compassionate invitation. 

Frederick S. Lamb. — I have represented the Christ on the mountain, 
with Jerusalem at his feet. The time is late afternoon, and he has gone 
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